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COMMENT 



THIS SOUTHERN NUMBER 



EVER since Poetry began, it has believed in, and tried 
to encourage, a strongly localized indigenous art. 
Such art may not produce masterpieces — the gods alone 
decide that; but no one can deny that the world's most 
precious masterpieces — such things as Dante, Homer, 
Rembrandt, or the old Egyptian sculptors have left us — 
sprang out of intensely local loyalties, and attained to 
universality because the locale, grandly handled, becomes 
as wide as the earth; and a great master's neighbors, 
re-created in his art, will speak, to the end of time, for 
the whole human race. Today especially art needs to 
concentrate on the locale against the generalizing, scat- 
tering tendencies of the age; else it is in danger of becom- 
ing vague and diffused and theoretic, of losing precision 
and vitality. 

So it is consistent that we should offer our readers this 
Southern Number, and should request two leaders of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina to share its editorship 
with our usual staff. No one can go talking about 
poetry through the states of our south-eastern coast, as 
I did a year ago, without feeling that the local loyalties, 
always dramatically intense in that region, are turning 
with deep enthusiasm toward the arts. The people are 
beginning to realize what wonderful material has been 
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awaiting observant eyes and creative minds: romantic 
episodes of early history and legend, involving three 
strongly contrasted races; plantation life and city life and 
sea life, with all their bewildering changes through three 
centuries of valiant history; a landscape of languorous 
beauty, melting into the vividly colored tropical ocean 
along white stretches of sand; and a proud people who 
have always commanded life a bit cavalierly, contrasted 
with the sweetly indolent, humorous, more or less loyally 
subservient African. 

All this has waited long for its interpreters, for the 
South — this particular South especially — held more firmly 
than any other section of the country to eighteenth- 
century literary manners and Victorian sentimentalities. 
Two southern poets escaped the thraldom, of course: 
Poe by sheer force of genius driven by egoistic will; and 
Lanier by good taste and a high order of poetic instinct. 
Both spent most of their lives in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore, but more tropical sojourn in the Carolinas and 
Georgia strongly influenced their imaginations. 

But Poe was an individualist rather than an interpreter; 
his high lyric strain was an intensely personal magic — 
coloratura of surpassing brilliancy and of an exquisite 
melancholy beauty. It is as southern as Charleston's 
moss-hung "Magnolia Gardens"; and the refuge it creates 
is as unreal, as weirdly remote from earth. While one 
should know that particular South to understand Poe's 
spiritual sources and sympathies, one sees his proud and 
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tragic figure slip through like a ghost, haunting but 
touching not the life around him. 

Nor did Lanier attempt the story. His finely obser- 
vant mind delighted in nature, and he remains essentially 
a landscape poet; establishing, in such poems as The 
Marshes of Glynn, the rather narrow limitations of his 
lofty spirit and delicately sensitive talent. A worshipper 
of beauty was Lanier — a true poet, but hardly a great one. 

Much remains to be said for this South in the arts. 
For a long time its people were scarcely aware of this 
fact; preoccupied with recovery from a destructive war, 
they were indifferent to the arts. Now their attitude is 
becoming expectant; they are at least preparing the way 
for the poets, painters and other artists who shall speak 
for them. Local exhibitions are being held, beautiful old 
houses are being preserved and restored; and poetry 
societies in various cities are gathering together and 
encouraging the poets who may yet immortalize their 
place and hour. 

Of these the Poetry Society of South Carolina, thus far 
the most important, is exerting an influence which may 
yet be felt throughout the South. It is appropriate that 
this society should be centralized in Charleston, for, as an 
observer said recently, 

Charleston is the logical centre for this poetical renaissance, because 
the old culture, which is the only thing capable of bringing forth the 
new, is stronger there than in any other southern city, not excepting 
Richmond. 
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This society is well organized and intelligently con- 
ducted, offering the stimulus of criticism^ lectures, local 
contests and prizes, with the Blindman Prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars as an annual invitation to poets 
far and near. 

The groups in Columbia, Savannah and Jacksonville 
are near neighbors of the Charleston society, and closely 
affiliated with it. Its example has been felt as far away 
as the Lone Star State, for the Poetry Society of Texas, 
with similar aims, is being organized by Mrs. Therese 
Lindsey, of Houston, and others. Texas indeed has been 
keenly hospitable to modern poets and the ideas they 
represent; many of the more prominent ones are familiar 
figures in Dallas, Austin, Waco, San Antonio and other 
cities. 

The present number attempts to represent the south- 
eastern groups — of the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. 
The poems which we print by Mr. Heyward and Mr. 
Allen come, with one exception, from their projected 
book of Carolina Chansons, to be published next autumn; 
which will endeavor to remind their neighbors, and those 
further north as well, of the heroic history and romantic 
legendry of this region, much of which will fade from 
human memory unless the poets make it live. 

H. M. 
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